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ourselves.   Their  camp  was  nominally  kept  in
order by a Haji of attractive and plausible habit,
who was just the type of Oriental with whom Lord
Cromer describes the British official   as   honey-
mooning,  but whose relations with the uncom-
promising McElwaine never got so far as courtship.
He had a disarming smile, and when scolded, as he
often had to be, he would look at one with engaging
frankness and say, " By Allah and by thy head I
love thee : we have none but thee to lead us in the
right way."    This of course cut no ice with Mc-
Elwaine, who did not understand him.    He tried
it again with me on the last day of the rain, and I
called him an old humbug.   cc What is humbug,
my brother ? " he asked.   Not knowing the Arabic
for it, I asked McElwaine's Egyptian interpreter,
who only spoke French, to tell the Haji he was a
" blagueur."   Unfortunately he thought the word
I used was " blackguard," and translated it by
some terrible Arabic expression which I fear rather
shocked the Haji.
On our way back across the plain to our own
camp Pollard and I were caught in a blinding hail-
storm. The plain was already sodden with rain
and it took us over an hour and a half to trudge
back against the wind. When at last we reached
the bund and were on the point of crossing it, a
jflash of lightning showed us a pitiful little drenched
figure on top of the embankment. It was my faith-
ful Indian bearer Fazal Karim. "The Sahib's
tent has fallen," he wailed. cc Whose tent ? " we
shouted. " The Sahib's kit is soaked," he replied.
" Which Sahib's kit ? " we shouted again. " The
books and papers and all the clothes have fallen
into the water," shrieked the little man, wringing